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CAMGNO, OR TAME ROE. 


A TRUE STORY. 

Now, little girls, I am going to tell you of 
the life and history of a young roe-deer. It is 
quite a true story, as I have very good reason 
toknow. When Fanny Grey was about seven 
years old, one day her father opened the door 
of the room where she sat, and said, “ Come 
here, Fanny, and look at the beautiful present 
I have brought you.” So she got up in great 
haste and followed her papa tothe lawn, and 
there, in a nice square box, was a young roe. 
“Tt is for you, my child, as a reward for your 
attention to your studies.” I wish you could 
have seen Fanny’s joy: she danced about and 
clapped her hands, and ran to the dairy to get 
some milk for the little stranger. When she 
had taken it out of the box she could see it 
much better: she could see the white spots 
that make the coat of roe-deer, when they are 
very young. She could see its pretty little 
graceful feet, and its soft black eyes ; and Fan- 
ny was so happy, that she said she was sure 
she should like it better than any of her pets. 
She had birds, and dogs, and a beautiful grey 
horse ; but this dear little roe was better than 
all. She gave it the name of Camgno; and 
by this name it would come whenever she call- 
ed. She made a velvet cushion for it to sleep 
upon, and every day she thought it grew more 
pretty. After some time Camgno became quite 
strong, and Fanny had a silver collar made for 
it; and the game-keeper made “a nice little 
house” for her favorite, where it could sleep 
every night. Camgno would always come 
when Fanny called—and they loved each oth- 
er very much. But Camgno was taken sick, 
and it was necessary to carry him to the pheas- 
ant house, where the game-keeper could take 
care of him; for Fanny was not old enough to 
take all the care of her little pet, when he was 
so sick, and so she consented to its being re- 
moved. One day her father came home and 
told her a sad tale, that Camgno could not live. 
Oh! how sorry she was! the tears came into 
her eyes, and she ran away as fast as she could 
to see her poor roe. When she came to the 
pheasants’ house, Camgno was lying on the 
ground, and looked quite dead. Oh. my poor 





Camgno, she cried. Camgno open- 
ed its black eyes at the sound of her 
voice, and Fanny sat down by the 
roe, and raised its little head, and 
laid it upon her knee. She staid a 
long time beside her dear little pet, 
till her father said he was afraid she 
would catch cold, and she must now 
go home. The next morning she 
got up very early and went to the 
game-keeper; but just before she 
reached the house, she met James, 
who said, “It is no use; Camgno is 
dead; but if I live till another 
spring, I will get you another roe.” 
“Thank you James,” said Fanny ; 
“but I shall never want another 
roe; it might die too; and it makes 
me very sorry ; but I will thank you 
t+ to dig a little grave for my pet, and 
help me bury it.” So Camgno was 
buried, and Fanny covered the 
grave over with flowers, and resoly- 
ed that she would try and not love 
anything so much again that could 
be taken away from her; but she 
was always kind to all animals and 
every living thing,—and after this, 
she was led to think of, and love 
such things as could not be taken 
away from her; and that made her truly happy. 


Moral Tales. 

















ORIGINAL. 


ACTING FROM PRINCIPLE. 


We fear that there are too few who in their 
actions, are guided strictly by a sense of right 
and wrong. The motto which too generally 
prevails is, success, honorably, if possible, dis- 
honorably if not. This, with many, takes pos- 
session in youth, and as they grow up to man 
or woman’s estate, though not made public to 
the world in reality, ceases not to be the rule 
by which they push onward to advancement or 
fame. And yet itis fraught with evil, for such 
must be the attendant on that course of life, 
which is not marked with justice in its every 
dealing. We can then but admire that char- 
acter, wherever it is found, which prefers rath- 
er to submit to revilement by the multitude, 
than to swerve one iota from the true line of 
conduct which integrity requires. And es- 
pecially is this praiseworthy in the days of 
youth, when so many incentives present them- 
selves for departing a little from the proper 
road, that some slight renown or advantage 
may be procured for the passing moment. But 
to our story. 

Fanny Stevens was one of many scholars 
who attended a large and fashionable school 
in this city. Though she was possessed of 
no very extraordinary abilities, yet she devoted 
herself to study, and was seldom less prepared 
with her lesssons than any of her class-mates. 
But among them she was no favorite, and even 
her teacher thought her dull, and set a low es- 
timate upon her capacity for obtaining know]l- 
edge. Often did Fanny think that she too 
might appear under another and a better aspect, 
if she would adopt a different policy. But 
deeper than aught else, was instilled into her 
mind, the desire and intention of committing no 
act, opposed to principle and justice. It was 
from this cause that she saw herself deprived 
very frequently of credit which otherwise would 
have been readily bestowed, though not fairly 


In the school, the custom, though unknown 
to the teacher, and against the rules, was prev- 
alent of rendering mental assistance. “ You 
tell me and I will tell you,” was the policy in 
vogue. Scarcely any refrained from entering 
into such a compact, for it conferred benefits, 
whether properly or not, of which those who 
reflected but little, were unwiliing to be bereft. 
Thus, though the lessons might be imperfectly 
learned, yet so admirably did the plan succeed, 
that those within this bond of interest, were 
always deemed excellent scholars, and stood 
ready for rewards whenever they were bestow- 
ed. 
But to this system, Fanny arrayed herself 
in deep hostility. It did not seem to her just 
to practice in this way imposition, and receive 
praise undeserved. She asked from others no 
help, and to others she would give none. In 
reference to the former, her companions would 
probably have been without objection, but as 
regarded the latter, they entered among them- 
selves a decided protest. By that she took from 
them privileges which they were determined 
to enjoy. Fora slight hint from Fanny could 
often be the means of telling her next neigh- 
bor the very matter which she wished to know, 
and then “it could do her no harm.” But at 
such times Fanny always remained mum, 
though she well knew, that for so doing, she 
would have to bear afresh the frowns and indig- 
nations of her class-mates. 

It was no wonder then that Fanny, with her 
associates at school, was no favorite. With her 
teacher she might have been on other terms if 
the former had known precisely the true posi- 
tion of affairs in her department. But Fanny 
refrained from revealing this, preferring rather 
to suffer alone than to see through her agency, 
any open denunciation cast upon those with 
whom she was connected. Yet this even was 
not allowed to exalt her im the estimation 
of the latter. They would grant to her no fel- 
lowship of feeling. She was looked upon as 
one for whom they had no affection, and who 
was to them an hindrance to progress and for- 
tune. However, Fanny pursued her way qui- 
etly and contentedly, feeling assurred that her 
position arose from no cause of her own which 
she would desire to have altered. 

She often heard her name repeated with 
contempt and disdain, as she passed to and fro 
inthe school-room. She well knew that she 
was considered an object of dislike, and was 
shunned as one with whom all converse is dis- 
agreeable. She was satisfied that a departure 
from the fixed principle in her mind, would be 
all requisite to raise her to the level on which 
others stood. But this she was determined to 
forego, rather than acquire it by the sacrifice 
which was essential. And so she continued, 
pushing her way onward, as well as she was 
able, under the obstacles with which she was 
beset. 

In due time Fanny’s course met its reward. 
Those who avoided her, acknowledged in later 

ears, that it was the right one, and that they 

ad placed a false estimate upon her disposi- 
tion and character. Instead of presenting dis- 
advantages to them, they discovered that they 
deceived themselves, and neglected opportuni- 
ties for improvement by the easy mode, so suc- 
cessfully adopted, of appearing conversant 
about matters with which they were but little 
acquainted. 

Better therefore is it to act like Fanny, than 
for any mere temporal gain to depart in the 
smallest degree from that rule of conduct 
which a strict adherence to principle demands. 


New York, May 1, 1851. w. 








received. And why was this ? 





Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 


MY GRANDMOTHER. 


More than thirty years ago, my beloved grand- 
mother was laid in the grave. I was a very little 
child, and though I remember I had been in 
the habit of visiting her many times in a day, I 
can now recall but few things, distinctly, that 
she ever said or did. Still her clear image is 
always fresh in my memory, her pleasant face, 
her form and size, and even the dresses she 
wore, and her white muslin cap, with wide ruf- 
fles and black ribbon. 

I loved her, and I knew that she loved me, 
and would do for me all that she could. To 
have a chat or a frolic with grandma, or to hear 
her sing and recite childish melodies, while she 
rocked me to sleep, was happiness itself to me. 

And when, during her long sickness she 
was confined to her room, she was still my 
friend, though too feeble to play with me. In 
her large square rocking chair before the fire, 
she took her meals from a small round table, 
near which she would allow me to stand, with 
my little head hardly above it, and, perhaps too 
often share with her in delicacies never since 
to be equalled in my imagination. 

But the scenes most precious to me, and 
oftenest recollected, were in the winter even- 
ings, near my bed-time, when on a low stool, 
seated close by her side, I would listen with 
eager interest to her religious instructions, and 
earnestly repeat after her the poetry and pray- 
ers of the dear New England Primer. I can 
never think of my dear grandmother apart from 
these sacred lessons—as though the whole 
scene were a real picture in my mind. They 
made an indellible impression upon my heart, 
as well as upon my memory, and to these means 
I look as probably the origin of a permanent, 
though, for many years, a concealed serious- 
ness in religious concerns, 

How easy to impress the yielding, trusting 
heart of infancy! But these happy times were 
early closed. EreI was able to read my Prim- 
er, my dearly loved, good dmother had de- 
parted for more celestial friendships in a home 
bright and glorious; where no sin, nor pain, 
nor sorrow can ever enter, and where are no 
partings. Sad to me, I remember, was the 
dying scene and the solemn funeral rites, yet I 
was wisely permitted to be present through all ; 
and thus the teachings of my loving guide 
were more deeply imprinted upon my heart. 
Life, ever after, wore to me an aspect, if more 
serious, yet more truthful. I felt that this on 
earth was but our beginning, and that prepara- 
tion should be constantly made for a future 
life, which I hoped would prove a better one. 

And now, my dear young readers, if you have 
a pious grandmother, seek her counsels speed- 
ily, for soon she may be called to leave you. 
She has passed through the scenes of many 
long years, and the knowledge of her expe- 
rience, if believed and acted upon, would spare 
you many hard trials, and give you much early 
wisdom. Ask her how you should live, and 
how life and its objects now look to her, and 
how death and eternity look. 

Age delights to commune with youth, and if 
en will listen, she will love to direct you to a 

eavenly guide, she will lead you into all truth. 
And you, in your turn, young as you may be, 
can do much to cheer and comfort her, in her 
loneliness and infirmities, by your warm-heart- 
ed sympathy, and loving care and attention. 


She will prize the love and veneration of her - 
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children’s children, for thus will she be carried 
fondly back to the days long past, when her 
own little ones were like you,—and she will 
almost live over her young life again. And 
methinks too, you may lead her to muse more 
joyously upon that new life she is so soon to be 
egin in - heavenly Father’s home—where 
she herself will again be a child; an inno- 
cent, holy child of God. She is fading away 
from you now, and her earthly tabernacle 
will soon crumble to dust. But she has a 
mansion prepared for her,—not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. And may she 
not be hoping to lead you there also, to dwell 
forever beside her? Then so live with her 
here, that she may have comfort respecting 
your future character and state, and that you 
may have reasonable hope of meeting her in 
joy and holiness to dwell forever with the saints 
of God. A. A. 


Dedham, May, 1851. 
Descriptive. 




















ORIGINAL. 


BOTANY.——NO. VI. 
ROOTS AND BUDS. 


I will tell you this week, my little friends, 
something about roots, or the roots of flowers. 
This part of the plant enters the earth, and sup- 
ports it in an upright position, “and at the same 
time gives nourishment to every part of it. There 
are a few plants called aquatic, or water plants, 
which attach their roots sometimes to old sticks 
which have lain in the water for a long time, 
or to other substances, and float on the top of 
their native element. There are plants also 
called parasites, which have no root of their 
own, but attach themselves to other plants and 
derive their nourishment from them. 

Roots consist of two parts, the main body of 
the root, and long thread like appendages which 
are called fibres; these are little tubes which 
absorb the nourishment that is conveyed to the 
other parts of the plant. Some roots are An- 
nual, that is, live but one year. Briennial 
plants live two years. The onion, the beet, and 
the carrot, are of this class. 

Perrennial roots are such as live a number 
of years, as the asparagrus, the geranium and 
the rose. Some perennials become annuals by 
being transplanted from their native homes to 
a colder climate; thus the garden nasturtion, 
in its home in South America, a perennial 
plant, in our climate has become an annual. 

There are seven varieties in the forms of roots, 
such as the Branching, which branches out un- 
der ground like the branches of atree. The 
Fibrous, which consists of a quantity of thread 
like substances which penetrate the earth in all 
directions. Spindle roots, which are large at 
the top and become smaller at the bottom as 
beets, carrots, &c. Creeping roots, these in- 
stead of penetrating the earth downwards, ex- 
tend horizontally and have no fibres. Granu- 
lated; these are a quantity of little round knobs, 
strung together, and resemble some of the tu- 

rous roots. ‘T'uberous ; this root is hard, so- 

id and like the potato, or onion. Bulbous ; this 

root is shaped like a globe, it is a ball placed 
under ground to protect and enclose the future 
plant. Bulbous produce some of our earliest 
and most beautiful flowers of Spring. Among 
them are the Hyacinth, the Crown Imperial, the 
Lily and the Tulip. 

We see the wise provisions of Providence in 
the formation of roots, as well as in everything 
else. He has formed bulbous roots for most of 





trees, have been kept for years in water with- 
out injury to the infant plant or branch.” The 
buds of the trees in hot countries are said to 
be destitute of scales; but in cold countries 
all are thus provided with this defence from 
the cold. 

“In Sweden” which you know is a very cold 
country, “ it is said that there is but one shrub 
destitute of buds, and from the peculiarity of 
its situation, that is always protected from the 
inclemencies of winter, for it grows-under the 
forest trees.” EstELLe. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE BIRTH-DAY PARTY. 


“Fanny,” said Mrs. Elmore to her little 
daughter, “ if you will be very good this week, 
and not give me any cause to censure you, I 
will let you have a party on your birth-day, 
which comes next week, to end with a straw- 
berry feast and a walk in the woods.” 

“O, delightful, mother,” said Fanny, “I will 
begin to-day and see how goodI canbe. I 
will not do anything which is wrong, and I will 
try and not get censured, either at school or at 
home.” 

“Do not be too sure of success, my love, 
for I assure you it is very difficult to withstand 
the many temptations with which we are so 
constantly assailed. But it is school time now, 
Fanny, so run along, and if you behave well, 
you will be sure to get the promised reward. 
At these words, Fanny jumped up, put on 
her bonnet, and was soon on her way to school. 
She behaved well all day, and when her mother 
looked at her school report, a smile lit up her 
features, which made Fanny’s heart leap for 
joy; she retired to bed that night with a hap- 

y heart. 

The next day and the next passed as well as 
the first, and when Saturday night came, (she 
having been good all the week,) she could not 
conceal her joy, but occupied her time thinking 
of the coming pleasure. Sunday came and 
went, and Monday morning, before school be- 
gan, Fanny called her schoolmates to her, and 
told them of her party, and invited them all to 
come, boys and girls, without exception. There 
were about thirty boys and girls, and Fanny 
expected to have a nicetime. The next morn- 
ing, she arose before dawn, and looked out of 
the window to see if there was any appearance 
of a storm, but no, the sky was as bright and 
cloudless as ever school-girl anticipated. With 


the trouble they had had to get it. The boys 
then gave her a splendid gold pencil, and Fanny 
did not know what to say, nor how to thank 
her kind friends. But they understood all she 
would say, and immediately changed the sub- 
ject. The queen was then seated in a chair in 
the middle of the room, and they began to play. 
They played various games, such as “blind 
man’s buff,” “roll the cover,” “ hunt the slip- 
per,” &c. 
About five o’clock they were summoned to 
tea. The table was set on a lawn in front of 
the house, under the shade of two noble elms. 
On the table there were several kinds of cake, 
pies, tarts, and all kinds of good things. But 
to crown all, there were six heaped up dishes of 
strawberries, trimmed with evergreen and wild 
flowers. For drink, they had lemonade, and 
pure, sparkling water from a well near by. 
After eating a hearty meal, the children rose 
and conducted their queen into the house. 
The girls then put on their bonnets, and the 
boys their caps, to take a walk in the woods. 
They walked two and two to Mr. Elmore’s 
beautiful grove, and from thence to the woods. 
After having remained there about an hour, 
they returned to the house. They then took 
leave of the queen, and started for their homes. 
After they had gone, Fanny sat up a little 
while, and then went up to bed, as she was 
very tired. On the table in her chamber, stood 
a beautiful box, filled with paper, wafers, seals, 
ens and everything to write with. There 
was also a letter in it from her mother, (for she 
gave the box,) stating that she was very glad 
to see how much she had improved in behaviour 
the past week, and hoped she would continue 
to improve. After reading this, Fanny jumped 
into bed, and soon fell asleep. 
Esity P. Mann. 
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THE CHERUB’S WELCOME. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Among the bright-robed host of heaven, two 
cherubs were filled with new rapture. Glad- 
ness that mortal eye hath never seen, beamed 
from their brows, as with tuneful voices they 
exclaimed ! 

“Joy! joy! he cometh! Welcome, welcome, 
dear brother! Babe redeemed from earth!” 
And they clasped in their radiant arms a new 
immortal, 

Then to their golden harps they chanted, 





such pleasing prospects, Fanny was in ecsta- 
cies, but she remembered that she had not said 
her morning prayer, nor read in the Bible, so 
she immediately selected a chapter, and sat 
down to reading. About six o’clock, the sun 
came out in all its splendor, and cheered the 
heart of many a little girl and boy. The party 
were to meet at one o’clock, and Fanny long- 
ed forthe hour to come. And it did come at 
last, as it always does, whether we wish it or 
not. Ata quarter of one, Fanny went into the 
parlor, neatly and prettily attired in a white 
muslin dress, with gaiter boots and worked 
pantaletts ; her blue eyes glistened with de- 
light, and her soft silky hair fell in luxuriant 
curls over her fair neck and shoulders. 

Just as she was going to sit down, aring at 
the door caused her to start, and run to open 
it. There she found three little girls waiting 
to be admitted. After that Fanny was kept 
running tothe door until half past one; by 
that time they had all arrived. The girls by 
general consent had put on blue dresses, and 








the plants in cold countries, as the bulbs pre- 
serve the future flower from the effects of the 
cold, while in warm climates, scarcely any of 
the plants have bulbous roots. Thus we see 
that our great Creator makes all things for some 
good and wise purpose. 

Buds are also a very interesting part of the 
sees for they may be considered the winter 

ome of the future leaves and flowers. Buds 
are generally covered with scales, that they 
may still better be defended from the cold. 
These scales hug each other, (if may so speak) 
closely, the outer ones are dry and hard, the 
inner ones moist and covered with down, and 
they are also furnished with a kind of balsam 
which prevents the little flowers and leaves, 
which they enclose, from becoming too moist, 
and thus being injured. These scales are so 








also gaiter boots and worked pantaletts, and 
altogether they looked very pretty. One of 
the girls then proposed to have a Queen which 
was readily acceeded to by the other members 
of the party. The eldest girl, named Harriet 
Sumner, then took some white paper, and tore 
it into small pieces, and each one wrote the 
name of the little girl he or she would choose 
for queen. Fanny’s name was written on each 
paper, and she was immediately crowned with 
a beautiful wreath, made.by Hatty Sumner. 
The girls then came forward and presented 
her with a beautiful Bible with a gold clasp, 
and her name printed in gilt letters on one side. 
On the first blank leaf was written, “ Fanny El- 
more, from her affectionate schoolmates; in- 
tended for a birth-day present.” Fanny took 





very close together, that “buds taken from 


it and thanked them, and seemed so much 


“ Thou shalt weep no more, our brother, neith- 
er shall sickness smite thee. For here is no 
death, neither sorrow nor sighing.” 

At the Saviour’s feet they knelt together, 
with their warbled strain, “ Praise be unto thee, 
who dids’t say, ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me.’” 

“Thou didst take them to thy bosom on the 
the earth; and through thy love they enter the 
kingdom of heaven. Endless praise and glory 
be thine, O Lord! Most High!” 

They led the little one to amaranthine bow- 
eis, and wreathed around his temples the flow- 
ers that never fade. They gave him of the 
fruit of the tree of life, and of the water that 
gusheth clear as crystal, from before the throne 
of God and of the Lamb. 

And they said, “ Beautiful one, who wert too 
young too lisp the dialect of earth, sweet to 
thee will be the pure language of heaven. 
Bringest thou to us no token from the world 
that was once our home ?” 

Then answered the babe-cherub: “Here is 
our mother’s last kiss, with a tear upon it, and 
the prayer with which our father gave me back 
to God.” 

And they said, “ Their gifts are sweet to us. 
We remember her smile who lulled us on her 
breast; whose eye was open through the long 
night, when sickness smote us; and his voice 
who taught us the name of Jesus.” 

“‘Oft-times do we hover about them. We 
are near them, though they see us not. While 
they mourn, we drop into their hearts a balm 
drop, and a thought of heaven, and fly back hith- 
er, swifter than the wing of morning.” 

“We keep watch at the shining gates for 
them, and for the white haired parents whom 
they honor, and for our fair sister, that we may 
be the first to welcome them. Lo! when all 
are here, our joy shall be full.” 

Long they talked together, folding their rain- 





pleased with it, that it fully repaid them for all 








bow wings. They talked long with their mu- 


sic tones, yet the darkness came not. For 
there is no night there. 

Then there burst forth a great song ; choirs 
of angels saying, “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty. Just and true are thy ways, thou 
King of saints.” And the lyres of the cherub- 
brothers joined the chorus, swelling the melody 
of heaven.—Mother’s Mag. 
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LOOK ABOVE! LOOK ABOVE. 

It was on Sunday morning that Harriet, af- 
ter passing a night of intense suffering became 
more easy. Although her mind still wander- 
ed, I left her side for a few moments. Onm 
return, she had regained her consciousness. 
She looked up and exclaimoad. 

“Carrie, tell me what the doctor says. Kee 
nothing from me. Do not be afraid to tell me 
all. I fear not death, but rather rejoice that I 
am about to leave the world to join my mother 
in heaven—that blest abode where sorrow and 
care are not, and where happiness awaits me.” 

We told her that the doctor had expressed 
no fears as to her recovery, but hoped that with 
care she would soon be raised from a sick bed. 

“Oh!” she said, “ do not, I beg, try to take 
from me my love of death. It is true at this 
moment, I do not suffer. I am free frum every 
pain, but I shall die. I feel it here,” and she 
pressed her hand upon her breast. 

We begged her not to talk too much, but she 
said, now was the time, for she had only a few 
moments to stay, and wished before she depart- 
ed to speak to all, to tell her feelings and give 
us advice. She turned to me and said, 

“Carrie Ido love you dearly. I love you 
all. Repeat to me that verse, ‘ Hosanna in the 
highest.’” She then called her father to her 
side, and looking up with a sweet smile, told 
him that she was going home to God, and cast- 
ing her eyes around the room, called us all 
separately by name, and begged us to prepare 
to meet her in heaven. “ For,” she added, “ it 
is there I am going; there I shall always live 
in peace and happiness. It will always be the 
same. Atthe gates of Paradise I shall meet 
my mother with the holy angels who will 
welcome me. Oh what joy! what bliss now 
fills my heart when I think of that happy meet- 
ing. There I shall hear the angels sing, and 
I can join the heavenly band in giving praise 
to God. I feel at this moment the presence of 
celestial beings! My dear mother! I see her 
with them.” 
.. Her sisters asked her.if she was not sorry to 
leave them. She looked up, and clasping her 


Joy; 

“No, Iam not, for am I not going home to 
meet my Saviour! Freely do I give up eve 
earthly treasure. I wish to take nothing wi 
me. Without a tear I leave you all, for is not 
God superior to you? I go from you, but you 
will come to me, and oh! let it be a happy 
meeting. Prepare yourselves while there-is 
yet time. You cannot be too soon, for how 
should I feel at this moment, if I had neglect- 
ed religion? I should not feel this great joy 
when welcoming the messenger of death.” 

We begged her to try and sleep. 

“ No,” she said, “let me remainasIam. I 
wish not to lose a single moment while on 
earth. I wish to give every thought to my Sa- 
viour.” 

We were called to dinner. 
call and exclaimed, 

“ Go now, and while eating, think that soon 
I shall be eating, for the first time, spiritual 
food in heaven. Oh! when will the time come 
forme to go?” Suddenly looking up she said, 
“ Father, I leave you to-day. I always thought 
that you would be the first to die ; but God has 
ordered it otherwise. I am called, and when 
you are summoned, I will meet you at the 
gates of heaven with the holy angels. Oh! 
will it not be a joyful meeting!” 

Some friends coming in she spoke to them, 
and bade them all farewell. Seeing us weep- 
ing around her, she said, 

“Do not weep for me, for I am happy. I 
have no wish to recover, for if I should, I might 
not be so well prepared to die as now. Look 
at me, and see if [seem when tthe thought 


She heard the 


of dying. For what is death? What is the 
grave? Why nothing when I think of the 
eternal happiness to come.” 
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She then talked to each one separately in a 
most solemn and impressive manner, telling us 
of the happiness, the beauty of religion, and 
begged. us to remember her dying moments. 
With a clear calm voice she gave directions 
for her funeral, and began to distribute her 
little possessions among her friends. 

After kissing and bidding us farewell, she 
looked up to her mother’s picture and exclaim- 
ed, “ My mother, I shall soon meet you. Oh! 
what exultation I feel at the happy thought.” 
Then turning to her father, who was leaning 
over her, she clasped her arms around his neck, 
and again repeated, “Farewell, we shall meet 
in heaven where all is glorious”—and fell 
back in unconsciousness. 

For awhile we thought her dying, but she 
revived to sufferings so intense, that it was 
heart-rending to witness them. During the 
interval from spasms, a ray of reason would 
light up her countenance, and she would look 
up with a sweet smile and call us by our names. 
We would ask her if she was happy. She al- 
ways answered “yes,” with a smile, as if to 
assure us. At one time after coming out of 
the spasms, she spoke of a few young friends, 
and desired them to follow her example ; to be 
punctual in their attendance at prayer meetings 
and every place of divine worship. The night 
before she died, her sufferings seemed almost 
beyond endurance. The last time that con- 
sciousness returned, she gazed upon us all, 
with a countenance full of peace and love. She 
made signs for us to lean over that she might 
kiss us once more. The expression she wore 
while attempting to speak to her father, was 
indeed one of pure happiness. Her sister Anne 
was sitting by her side, holding her hand, was 
looking at her, when she asked, “ What are 
you looking at?” Anne answered, “At you, 
dear Harriet.” She gazed at her with a sol- 
emn expression, and pointing her finger to 
heaven, said, “ Look above! look above!” From 
that moment reason fled entirely, and she con- 
tinued in spasms until eleven o’clock on Tues- 
day morning, December 24th, 1850, when an 
opiate was administered, and she sunk into a 
deep sleep from which she never fully aroused. 
She remained in this state until a quarter past 
six, when her renewed spirit fled to heaven. 

Harriet N. Shaw was the daughter of Mr. 
Charles Shaw, and united with the first Bap- 
tist Church of Providence, under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. J. A. Granger, August Ist, 

1847. Her age was nineteen years and eleven 
months.—CarRIE. [S. S. Journal. 











Benevolence. 


THE WAY TO DO GOOD. 


Mother. What makes you so thoughtful, 
Annie? surely there can be nothing so very 
grave in that beautiful wreath that you are 
braiding ; rather should I suppose that bright 
and happy fancies would be entwined around it. 

Annie. Why mother? I was not thinking 
about my work, and I wonder that I have ar- 
ranged a single color in its proper place, for 
while my fingers have been busy with embroi- 
dery, my thoughts have been upon rather a se- 
rious subject, and this, I suppose, gave my 
countenance that gravity which you noticed. 

M. And what can be the train of thought 
that has made my usually playful, talkative 
Annie, so very grave and silent this evening ? 
Will you tell, my dear ? 

A. Why, mother? I was thinking what pos- 
sible good a little child like me could do in the 
world. Our teacher asked us last Sunday 
morning, what good we had done to others dur- 
ing the past week, and there was not one of us 
that could answer a word. I tried to think of 
something that I had done, but nothing came 
to my mind, except hemming brother Charles’ 
handkerchief for him, but I thought that was 
only what I ought to do, it was no extra act of 
kindness, so our teacher told us to try and see 
what we could do the coming week, and I was 
thinking of all she said, and what could be 

















done, when you spoke to me. Mother, do you 
think that a little girl like me can do any good ? 
When I am older, [ hope to be more useful. 

M. You are, my dear Annie, a very little girl, 
you have but just reached your eighth year, 
but still you are not too young to be useful, and 
I fear that you have fallen into a very common 
error of supposing that to perform kind acts it 


| go and do likewise. 


er means than you now enjoy; this prevents 
us from performing many acts of kindness 
which we should do, were we to use the means 
which we possess, and improve those opportu- 
nities that come within our reach. 

A. I do believe, mother, that I have been 
thinking too much about what wonderful things 
I could do, if I had the means that others have ; 
I have overlooked little acts that might come 
within my reach; I will try and watch an op- 
portunity of doing some good act. 

M. 1 will show you what can be done by re- 
lating some kind acts of a little girl while she 
was going upon a single errand. “ Emma 
Brown was remarkable for her kindness of heart. 
One day she was sent on anerrand. As she 
was running along she saw a pin in her path, 
she stooped to pick it up, when she saw a lady 
holding her shawl together, for it was blowing 
about in the wind. She went up to her, and 
in a kind manner, said, ‘Madam, will you have 
a pin?’ ‘I will, indeed, my little girl,’ said the 
lady, ‘and am very much obliged to you.’ Soon 
after this, Emma saw a blind man on the other 
side of the street, who was walking along by 
means of a stick; but he did not use it much, 
as he seemed to know the road. Little Emma, 
however, saw, just in time, that a broad cellar 
window was open just where he was going to 
step, and had not she ran and stopped him, he 
must have fallen into the cellar. Besides these 
things, she removed some pieces of orange peel 
from the broad stones, lest they should throw 
any one down; knocked at the door for a gen- 
tleman on horseback; put her little hand be- 
tween some iron palisades for a sixpence which 
had rolled there, for a porter who could not get 
his great hand between the iron bars; and pick- 
ed up a little child that had fallen down on the 
pavement.’ Thus, little Emma Brown had 
performed at least halfa dozen acts of kind- 
ness, which other little children, either less 
ee or less observing, would have passed unno- 
ticed. 

A. What a very good little girl! all these 
acts were very simple, and still in every instance 
of great service to those she assisted. 

You see, also, my child, that in every 
station of life opportunities will be found to do 
good where the heart is rightly disposed. Our 
Saviour’s grand mission on earth was to do 
good where the heart is rightly disposed. 
Our Saviour’s grand mission on earth was to 
ing good.’ He wasconstantly healing the sick, 
and comforting the afflicted. And you remem- 
ber what a tender solicitude he showed towards 
little children. He took them in his arms and 
blessed them. He loves them no less now, and 
will bless every act of theirs to do good. The 
youngest and humblest child will not escape 
His notice. 

A. Mother, you have encouraged me very 
much by relating the story of Emma Brown. 
I will try and see if I can imitate her good ex- 
ample. Will you help me, mother ? 

M. Yes, my child, I am willing to give you 
my aid as far as I can, but you will need as- 
sistance from a higher source to enable you to 
hold to your good resolutions. Pray for Divine 
direction, that the Holy Spirit would guide and 
direct your youthful steps, and lead you in the 
right way. 

May every little child who reads these lines, 
[Ep. Recorder. 
Baltimore, March 15, 1851. 
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A VALUABLE DOG. 


Looking at Bingley’s “Stories about the instinct 
of Animals,” we were reminded of the deed of 
a noble dog, whose acquaintance we had the 
honor of making last summer during our travels, 
and who certainly deserves an apotheosis. His 
owner is a large wholesale merchant, in the 
city of Rochester, and in his business occupies 
a warehouse for the storing of goods, distant 
perhaps 40 rods from the main establishment. 
The dog has been connected with the concern 
in the capacity of private watchman for many 
years, but being now far beyond the meridian 
of life, he has retired from active service, and 
enjoys a green old age, blest with the con- 
sciousness of unwavering faithfulness and the 
grateful attention of his appreciative employer. 
He has not however retired from business to 





1s necessary that you should be placed in any 
other situation than your own, or possess great- 


a country seat, but still retains his old place 
at the “store,” and spends the day in exercis- 


ing a general supervision of the establishment, 
and occasionally walking leisurely over to the 
warehouse to see that all is snug and safe. 
One. Saturday evening the dog was missing 
from the store, out of which he had not spent 
a night for years. The clerk, who slept in the 
building, whistled for him, called him, but no 
“ Watch” was to be found. When morning 
came he was still absent, and to a more thor- 





ough search and a louder call, there was “no 
voice nor any that answered.” Monday morn- 
ing came, but with it no “ Watch” made his 
appearance. The clerk opened the store, won- 
dering at the dog’s absence, and mourning at 
his dreaded loss. But on going over to the 
warehouse, the first object that met his eye was 
Watch, stretched on some scattered straw, 
across the entrance of the outer cellar door, 
which by an unaccountable negligence had 
been open the previous Saturday night. Watch, 
on going his usual rounds to see that all was 
safe, had discovered the open door, and as the 
only resource to ensure the safety of the goods 
inside, had planted himself as guard, and un- 
relieved by any assistant had never left his 
post from Saturday night till Monday morning. 
This is evident from the fact that for years he 
has never left the store except to go to the ware- 
house—and never before had been missing at 
the closing up for the night. He must have 
heard the call of the clerk, but would not leave 
his post. There is intelligence for you! Tell 
me that dog did not reason! and reason well 
too, and prove that he had a noble, self-deny- 
ing, faithful spirit, of which many a man might 
envy him the possession. Good fellow, Watch! 
you would have starved to death, before you 
would have betrayed your trust.— Holden’s Mag. 
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WILLOW, POPPY AND VIOLET. 


A child held in his hand a slight leafless 
bough. It was like a supple green wand. But 
it had been newly cut from the parent stock, 
and life stirred in its little heart. 

He sought out a sheltered spot, and planted 
it in the moist earth. Often did he visit it, and 
when the rains of summer were withheld, he 
watered it, at the cool sunset. 

The sap, which is the blood of plants, began 
to flow freely through its tender vessels. A 
tiny root, like a thread, crept downward, and 








in New York, the Rev. 
the following fact :— 


but keep ever in thy breast the sweet spirit of 
the lowly violet, that thou mayest come at last 
to that blessed place which pride cannot enter, 
and where the sound of weeping is unknown.” 


[ Mrs. Sigourney. 


ee 
A FATHER’S PRAYER ANSWERED. 


At the late anniversary of the Tract Society 
Dr. Spring stated 


He closed with an incident which had great- 
ly deepened his convictions of the usefulness 
of the Society’s publications. Two or three 
years ago, his son, a man near forty years of 
age, and residing at the South, when he was 
about to depart, was led by his parents into a 
private room, and in fervent prayer was com- 
mended by them to that God, to whom, in his 
infancy, they had devoted him. This done, 
they offered him one of the publications of the 
American Tract Society, remarking that he 
would have leisure for reading, while travell- 
ing in the steamboats. He readily promised 
to read the book. When further urged to read 
it with prayer, he hesitated; but soon, with 
moistened eyes, he gave this promise also. 
He kept his word; and as the result, he was 
by the divine blessing, converted to Christ, and 
joined the church of Rev. Dr. Scott of New 
Orleans, where he is now a Sabbath school su- 
perintendent. 








Editorial. 


MORAL HEROISM.—II. 
JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN. 


In the north-eastern part of France, there is a 
wild mountainous district called Ban de laRoche, 
which, during the reigns of ‘Louis XIV and 
XV, was inhabited by a most ignorant and 
wretched class of people. It was separated 
from the surrounding villages by rugged moun- 
tains, and the only means of communication 
was, in summer, over stepping stones placed 
across a river thirty feet wide; and in winter, 
walking along its course on the ice. The soil 
was exceedingly stony and unproductive, and 
the inhabitants were in a very degraded condi- 











around the head was a bursting forth of faint 
green leaves. 

Seasons passed over it, and it became a tree. 
Its slender branches drooped downward to the 
earth. The cheering sun smiled upon them ; 
the happy birds sang to them; but they droop- 
ed still. 

“Tree, why art thou always so sad and 
drooping? Am not I kind unto thee?” But 
it answered not; only, as it grew on, it droop- 
ed lower and lower; for it was a weeping wil- 
low. 

The boy cast seed into the soft garden mold. 
When the time of flowers came, a strong bud- 
ding stalk stood there, with coarse serrated 
leaves. Soon a full red poppy came forth, 
glorying in its gaudy dress. At its feet grew 
a purple violet, which no hand had planted or 
cherished. 

It lived lovingly with the mosses, and with 
the frail flowers of the grass, not counting it- 
self more excellent than they. 

“Large poppy, why dost thou spread out thy 
scarlet robe so widely, and drink up all the sun- 
beams from my lowly violet ?” 

But the flaunting flower replied not to him 
who planted it. It even seemed to open its 
rich mantle still more broadly, as though it 
would have stifled its humble neighbors. Yet 
nothing hindered the fragrance of the meek 
violet. 

The little child was troubled, and at the hour 
of sleep he spake to his mother of the tree that 
continually wept, and of the plant that over- 
shadowed its neighbor. Soshe took him on her 
knee, and spoke so tenderly in his ear, that he 
remembered her words when he became a 
man. 

“There are some who, like the willow, are 
weepers all their lives long, though they dwell 
in pleasant places, and the fair skies shine upon 
them in love. And there are others, who, like 
the poppy that thou reprovest, are proud at 
heart, and despise the humble, whom God re- 
gardeth. 

“Be not thou like them, my gentle child; 


























tion, living in miserable huts, destitute of any 
instruction, and most sluggish and slovenly in 
their habits. Yet the energy, benevolence, 
and piety of one man were the means of entire- 
ly altering both the appearance of the country 
and the manners of the people. The name of 
this truly great man was John Frederick 
Oberlin. 

He was born in the city of Strasbourg in 
1740 ; and in his youth was distinguished for 
his intrepidity and generosity. At the age of 
twenty, he solemnly dedicated himself to God ; 
and made a written statement of faith, and a 
sacred covenant with his Maker, to devote his 
time, talents, and influence to the service 
of God, and the good of man. 

At the age of twenty-seven, he accepted the 
pastoral care of Ban de la Roche, and from that 
time devoted himself to the improvement of 
those under his charge. His first care was to 
rouse a better spirit in his people. But they 
were so indolent and unwilling to have any 
change, that he met with a great deal of oppo- 
sition, and was even threatened with personal 
violence. Yet his gentleness and forbearance 
turned the hearts of his opposers, and they af- 
terwards became some of his most valuable 
assistants. 

The first great work was to make a road 
which should join the highway to Strasbourg. 
The people were very much astonished that he 
should think of accomplishing such a stupen- 
dous undertaking, and each began to excuse 
himself from the performance of his share. In 
vain he argued, and tried to prove to them the 
advantages that would be derived from it, and 











at last, shouldering a pickaxe said, “ Let all 
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who feel the importance of my proposition, come 
and work with me,” and immediately went to 
work. The peasants, stimulated by his exam- 
ple, soon forgot their opposition and objections, 
and began to work with him. The road was 
made, and the bridge completed, which bears 
to the present day, the name, “Le Pont de 
Charite ;” and by this means direct communi- 
cation was opened with Strasbourg. 


Oberlin’s next work was to provide better 
instruction for the young ; and for this purpose, 
instead of the single hut which had hitherto 
been the only place of instruction, five new 
school houses were erected, and the children 
classified and placed under suitable teachers. 
As their language was so corrupted as to be 
scarcely intelligible to a stranger, and their 
manners very uncouth, it was his special care 
to encourage them to be particular in their 
modes of expression, and by his own example 
to be mild and courteous in their deportment. 
By this judicious plan, in the course of a few 
years the habits of the people underwent a com- 
plete change; refinement took the place of 
rusticity, intelligence displaced ignorance, and 
christian charity, combined with diligent indus- 
try, was found in the place of selfish brutality 
and stupid indolence. 


In everything that he encouraged them to 
do, he set the example. He carefully cultivat- 
ed the land about his own house, and brought 
it to such a state of fertility, that the peasants 
as they passed wondered how such fine trees 
could grow in such a sterile region. This was 
the question Oberlin wanted to hear. He told 
them how he had enriched the soil, and offered 
to help them do the same on their own premi- 
ses; and by this means, in a few years, beau- 
tiful groves of fruit-trees and rich crops of 
grain were growing in places that before were 
stern and barren hills, or rocky declivities. 

Assoon as one improvement was effected, 
he was on to another. He introduced numer- 
ous agricultural implements, and sent several 
of the young men of the village to Strasbourg, 
to learn the different trades; so that on their 
return they could teach others, and so perform 
a great many things in their own valley, for 
which, before, they were obliged to make a 
journey to Strasbourg. 

Thus he went on in his labors until his fame 
spread throughout Europe; and at length, full 
of years and honors, beloved and respected by 
all, his valuable life drew toa close. After 
nearly sixty years’ faithful ministrations, he 
laid down his charge and life together, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age. Contrasted with 
the moral triumphs of Oberlin, how contemp- 
table are the boasted deeds of warriors, who 
find a fertile region, and lay it waste with fire 
and slaughter, and then talk of their labors and 
boast of their glory. Oberlin had the real 
glory of transforming a barren rock and stony 
valley into fertile fields, and making a rnde, 
ignorant, indolent and miserable peasantry 
courteous, intelligent, industrious, pious and 
happy. N. W. B. 


[From a Juvenile Correspondent.] 


A Goop Scuorar.—A good scholar is lov- 
ed by his teachers and friends, and by all who 
are acquainted with him. When he goes into 
school, he goes in softly, especially if the 
school has begun. But he is not often late, and 
when he is, he generally has a good excuse. 
When he goes in, he goes directly to his seat, 
takes his book, and immediately attends to his 
studies. He does not sit idle, and watch the 
master, for he is sure that he is doing right. 
He always has his lesson perfectly, and he 
breaks none of the rules of the school, by 
doing what he is told not to do, but tries to 
behaves well, and always speaks respectfully 





to his teacher If there happens to be visitors 
in, he goes on with his lessons just the same, 
as if ta were no one else in the room but 
the master. Scholars will never be sorry for 
good behaviour in school. 


Unxinpyess.—Unkindness is a great evil. 
How many hearts have been made sorrowful 
for months, at the thought of an unkind word 
or action, to a friend that is now dead. Our 
Saviour taught us to love one another. When he 
was about to be crucified, he raised his eyes to 
heaven, and said, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” Oh, what an 
example for us to follow. How many are there 
that would have died for usas he did? How 
many that would have done as much for us as 
he did? Are there any? I think not. A lit- 
tle boy was conversing with some friends 
about their unkind treatment of their sister. “ If 
you was to die,” said the boy, “you would 
think of all these things, and you cannot tell 
how badly they would make you feel.” The boys 
glanced at the badge of mourning on their com- 
panion’s cap, and recollected that he had lost 
a sister. “ Well,” said one of the boys, “ you 
have nothing unpleasant to think of in your 
treatment towards your sister.” “Oh, yes,” 
said the boy, “I can think ofa great many un- 
kind words and actions. Oh let us try to be 
kind to every body, and then we shall have 
ee unpleasant to think of when they are 

ead.” 


a ee 

Anotruer New Panorama.—The Panora- 
ma of “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” which has 
been on exhibition for several months in New 
York, is now for exhibition at the Masonic Tem- 
ple in this city. This painting is said, by those 
who have seen it, to be a work of much merit 
and beauty. It will doubtless attract as much 
attention here, as it has in New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Scuoot Cumes; a collection of 
songs and pieces designed especially for the 
use of Schools, Juvenile classes and School ex- 
hibitions ; containing the elementary principles 
of musical notation, carefully arranged for in- 
struction, with numerous examples and exer- 
cises for practice. By B. F. Baker & L. H. 
Southard, Teachers of Music in the Grammar 
schools of the City of Boston. Boston: Pub- 
lished by Wilkins, Carter & Co. 


Tue Patace or Inpustry; a Juvenile 
Oratorio, illustrative of the Poetry of Labor, 
with additional Songs; the whole suitable for 
Juvenile concerts and School exhibitions. By 
J.C. Johnson, Author of “ The Festival of the 
Rose,” “The Children of Jerusalem,” “The 
Normal Song Book,” &c. Boston: Published 
by Wilkins, Carter & Co. 


— eed 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Mead, Pa., July 25th, 1850. 

I should have written to you before, had I 
not delayed, cherishing the hope that our Na- 
tional Legislature would so regard the wishes 
of the people, as to reduce the postage on pa- 
pers, &c. But I cannot wait any longer. 
Were it not for the high postage, we have to 
pay, I could have obtained a number more sub- 
scribers, which is the only objection almost that 
any person urges against taking the Compan- 
ion. The Postage is more than three-fourths 
as much as is the price of the Paper itself. 

Respectfully yours, E. B. R. Sacxer. 

[The above letter was received by the Edi- 
tor nearly a year ago, and others like it have 
frequently been received. But that objection 
is now removed by the new Law, which goes 
into operation on the Ist of July next. The 
Postage on the Companion, (which does not 
exceed 300 square inches,) even at the greatest 
distance, is but a quarter part of what has hereto- 
fore been charged, and at short distances, it is 
less than that. We do not employ travelling 
Agents to solicit subscribers, as it has been 
proved a losing business to us. We depend 
therefore on the kind exertions of the friends 
of the Companion, to send us new subscribers, 
which has heretofore been so successfully 
made.] 








Variety. 








A NEGLECTED SCRATCH. 


An Indiana clergyman lately told a story 
about a man with whom he boarded when a 
college boy. The man was at his work one 
frosty morning, and happened to get a slight 
scratch on the back of his hand. A single 
minute’s attention to it would have caused it to 
heal in a day or two. It was neglected. A 
slight inflammation appeared, which a single 
poultice would have reduced, but it was neg- 
lected. The whole hand became inflamed, 
and should have the best medical attention, but 
it was neglected. The arm and shoulder, and 
back were seized with pain, and now all was 
alarm and confusion. Twelve physicians were 
soon in attendance to consult in thecase. The 
question was, whether the cutting off the limb 
would save the man’s life, and it was decided 
to be too late. The disease had gained a mor- 
tal hold, aud no human skill could arrest it. A 
vicious habit—an indulged little sin—a neg- 
lected duty—how easily are they taken care 
of, if we are in season with them, but how stub- 
born and ruinous they become, if they are let 
alone ! 

ee 


CURE FOR A HEAVY HEART. 


The following method of “ driving dull care 
away,” was recommended by Howard, the cel- 
ebrated philanthropist: ° 

“Set about doing good tosomebody. Put 
on your hat, and go visit the sick and the poor; 
inquire into their wants, and minister to them. 
Seek out the desolate and oppressed, and tell 
them of the consolations of religion. I have 
often tried this medicine, and always find it the 
best antidote for a heavy heart.” 

Three cheers for that, Mr. Howard! It does 
one good to think of it; and more good to fol- 
low such advice. He that will doso, may be 
cheaply insured against drowning himself, or 
shooting his neighbor. Would all do so, cap- 
ital punishment would be abolished in a safer 
way than by any new statues.—Philan. 

——— 


THE DUKE AND THE BISHOP. 


It is related when a duke of Saxony and a 
good bishop in Germany were at variance, the 
duke sent messengers to see what preparations 
the bishop was making: who, on their return, 
told him, he was making no preparation at all. 
The duke asked, “ What says hethen?” The 
replied, “He says he will preach the gospel, 
visit the sick, and be found in his duty; and 
as for the war, he is resolved to commit the 
whole of it to God.” “O then,” said the duke, 
“if he be of that mind, let the devil wage war 
with him if he will, for I will not.” 

Morat.—Who is he that shall harm you, if 
ye be followers of that which is good ? When 
a man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even 
his enemies to be at peace with him. 

oo 


THE SOLDIER AND THE TRACT. 


At Plymouth, Eng., a tract was recently pre- 
sented to a soldier; but he was a wicked man, 
and he showed his contempt for the tract and 
the distributor by putting it into his gun for 
wadding, and firing it off. The next day a 
man picked it up in its mutilated condition, 
read it, was led to reflect upon its contents, 
and became a@ zealous Christian.—Ch.Spectator. 


—— 


RAISING THE SALARY. 


A New Hampshire farmer, going to a par- 
ish meeting, met his minister, and told him that 
his society thought of increasing his salary. “I 
beg of you not to think of any such thing,” said 
the minister, “for it is about as much business 
to coliect my present salary, as I wish to attend 
to; if it should be increased, I should be oblig- 
ed to devote my whole time to collect it.” 

— 


THE PAINTER. 


“Let go the painter,” said the captain of a 
ship, as he got into the boat, to a boy who was 
ignorant of the term. Instantly the boy ran aft, 
where one of the sailors was employed on a 
stage, painting the stern, and let go the ropes 
by which it was held. The captain, surprised 
at the boy’s delay, cried out, “You lazy dog, 
why do you not let go the painter?” “ He’s 


SHORT AND SWEET. 
“ You are rather late this neat 


Wil- 
liam,” said Mr. Rise-with-the-sun, to a 


rd 


apprentice who came at a late hour. “Yes, 


sir, but ‘better late than never, is -an old 
saying,” replied William, “ Better never late,” 
said his master, “ is of far more worth, though 
it may not be so old.” 


—_—o——_ 

A WORD TO THE MARRYING. 
Let thy liking ripen before thou lovest; let 
thy love advise before thou makest choice ; and 
let thy choice be fixed before thou marriest. 


a 

Musgquiross are very small insects, but one 
has been known to move a man weighing 200 
pounds and keep him moving all night at that. 


Reflect well before speaking that a word 
once uttered can never be recalled. 


Dociry. 
ORIGINAL. 


MORNING. 


Oh, it is a pleasant thing, 

When the birds begin to sing, 
And the flowers lift their heads, 
From their soft and lowly beds,— 


When the sky is clear and bright, 
And the sun doth shed his light, 
O’er the hills and valleys green, 
When the light of it is seen. 


Pleasant ’tis a walk to take, 
In the woods and by the lake, 
When its silvery ripples glide, 
Unrestrained by man or tide. 

















And another pleasant thing, 
Is to lift our voice and sing, 
Many praises to God’s name, 
For to us the Saviour came. 


These are pleasures many seek, 

Day by day and week by week. 

Then let us to Jesus raise, 

One sweet hymn or song of praise. 
CUTE ST 


A RAINY DAY. 
A rainy day, a rainy day, 
Who does not wish it far away, 
But still it is a pleasant thing, 
To. see the good the rain doth bring. 


The wheat, and rye, and corn that grows, 
Would droop and die, as doth the rose, 
If God forbore the rain to send, 

Which shows he is indeed our friend. 


Then when there comes a stormy day. 
Oh, do not wish it were away ; 

And if you are about to roam, 

Oh be conteut to stay at home. 


Dedham, May 1851. 


A.A, 





THE BOY THAT TOLD A LIE. 


The mother looked pale and her face was sad, 
She seemed to have nothing to make her glad, 
She silently sat with a tear in her eye, 

For her dear little boy had told a lie. 


He was a pleasant, affectionate child, 

His ways were winning, his temper was mild, 
There was joy and love in his soft blue eye, 
But O! this sweet boy had told a lie. 

He sat by the window alone within, 

And he felt that his soul was stained with sin, 
And his mother could hear him sob and ery 
Because he had told her that wicked lie. 

Then he came and kneeled by his mother’s side, 
And asked for a kiss, which she denied, 

And he told her with many a penitent sigh, 
That he never would tell another lie. 

Then she took his small hands between her own, 
And bade him before her kneel gently down, 
And kissed his cheek, while he looked on high, 
And prayed to be pardoned for telling a lie. 
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gone, pots and all,” said the boy. 
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